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Notes. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


As basis for a work on which I am engaged, 
to take the form of a critical biography of 
Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809), I have drawn 
up the following tentative Bibliography. 
Holcroft was a very active man. From the 
time he came up to London, he alternately 
played the réle of novelist, journalist, poet, 
critic, translator, dramatist, adapter, and 
editor. Many of his works were published 
anonymously, some were acted under the 
names of others, and, taking everything 
into consideration, the bibliographical pro- 
blems have been very numerous. I do not 
presume to have settled them all, but I do 
believe that I have disposed of a few. My 
purpose in publishing at this time is that 
I may avail myself of suggestions, additions, 
corrections, and objections from my readers. 
Any such will be more than welcome. I 
should like to hear of the existence of any of 





the Holcroft manuscripts. May I ask readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to communicate to me any 
variations, in copies of books which they 
possess, from the form noted here? It is 
only by such critical comments that I may 
render my Bibliography complete. 

There is one problem which deserves a 
little consideration. In many instances I 
have discovered copies marked on the title- 
pages as “‘ second ” or “ third ” or ‘‘ fourth ” 
editions which corresponded in letterpress 
to the first editions. Careful comparison 
and application of the broken-letter test 
to each signature revealed an amazing and 
complete similarity. The question then 
arises if the publisher did not attempt to 
deceive the public. When an edition was 
not selling, did he not print new title-pages 
marked “Second Edition,” &¢., in an at- 
tempt to inveigle people into buying what 
appeared to be a good seller, but what was 
really a drug on the market ? And when, 
as in the case of the ‘ Letter to William 
Windham,’ there are several variant copies 
of a first edition, is it not possible that care- 
lessness, or lack of time, prevented change 
in the title-page, and that what I have 
marked as merely a form (I. 4) of the first 
edition was really the bona fide second 
edition; the “second edition” really a 
“third ’’?; and the “third ”’ really a 
“fourth” ? Such schemes for disposing of 
books and such strange variations have 
appeared, and probably will ever appear as 
long as publishers are desirous of profit, 
and printers dilatory and undependable. 
Such lack of consistency may indicate the 
freedom of the press, but it certainly is the 
vexation of the bibliographer. : 

In the case of Holeroft, however, when we 
find a “second edition,” though printed 
from the same stand of type, I shall assume 
it a true second edition. I have looked into 
all cases very carefully, and have found a 
certain regularity in the agreement of later 
impressions with earlier. But if we stand 
aside and look at the broad aspect, and not 
with face to the page, we shall find that the 
plays damned on_ representation—which 
naturally would not have sold well and 
would have been the most likely victims of 
falsification—had usually but one edition, 
and that those which had marked success 
on the stage are the ones indicated as 
running into several editions. This seems 
to imply a faithfulness to the fact—a faith- 
fulness, by the way, thoroughly consonant 
with Holcroft’s characteristic stand for 
truth, honesty, and _ straightforwardness, 
James Boaden, in his ‘Memoirs of Mrs. 
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Inchbald’ (2: 
“The crowd at a manager’s door electrically 
attracts upon the publishers, and a play. that 

draws is already destined to the press.” I 

have therefore accepted the indications of 

editions as given on the title-pages, but have 
also made notes of similarity in letterpress. 

The arrangement of the following Biblio- 
graphy is chronological, by first editions ; ; 
later editions are listed with the first, and not 
in chronological sequence. The references 
to volumes are in Arabic figures followed 
by a colon. 

? (Early, certainly before October, 1777.) 
articles in Whitehall Evening Post. 
Vide ‘ Memoirs,’ 1902, Waller-Glover ed., 

p- 87. 


Some 


? Scotch songs and other songs for Vauxhall. 

‘ Memoirs,’ p. 87, merely state that he had 
written some Scotch songs, including one 
beginning ‘* Down the bourne and through 
the mead.”’ 
death of Samuel 


By Thomas Hol- 
4to. 


1777. ‘‘ Elegies. I. On the 
Foote, Esq. II. On Age. 
croft, ‘of the Theatre- Royal, Drury-Lane. 
ls. London: Bew. 1777.” 

This was probably published in November. 
Samuel Foote died 21 Oct. As the book was 
reviewed in The Monthly Review for Decem- 
ber, 1777 (57: 489), and listed as published in 
November in the November, 1777, number 
of The London Magazine (46: 575), and the 
same month in The Universal Magazine 
(61: 279), we date it within the month, and 
obviously not “in the spring of the follow- 
ing year,’ as Hazlitt says (‘ Me moirs,’ p. 87), 


‘Maid of the Vale,’ an opera, 
from ‘ La Buona Figliuola ’ of Carlo Goldoni. 
Not acted and never printed. ‘ Memoirs’ 

(p. 86) say that it was not brought forward. 
‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ however, speaks 

of an edition, Dublin, 1775, which I have 

not seen, and which I doubt to be Hol- 


croft’s play. 


? (Before 1779.) 


1778. ‘ The Crisis, or Love and Fear,’ a musical 
afterpiece. 

Written 1777-8, not printed. Produced 
at Drury Lane, 1 May, 1778, for the 
benefit of Miss Hopkins and _ill-received. 
Played but once. ‘Memoirs,’ pp. 83-4; 
Oulton, ‘History of the Theatres of 
London,’ 2: 188; Genest; ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica,’ 1: 1, 353; 2: 142. It is as 
‘Love and Famine’ that the sub-title 
appears in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 83), though 
Genest, Oulton, and the ‘ Biographia 


83), refers to this connexion: | 





Dramatica’ give the title as ‘Love and 
Fear.’ Periodical reference to the play as 
‘The Crisis, or Love and Fear,’ is to be found 
~ The European Magazine (1: 49, 1782, and 
22: 403, 1792). 
1778. Contributions to The Town and Country 
Magazine :— 
‘The Philosopher.’ 
‘History of Manthorn the Enthusiast.’ 
Other articles (?). 
Ascribed to him in article in Huropean 
Magazine, 1: 49. 





1779. ‘A Rondeau. Written by Mr. Holcroft.’ 
This begins ‘Tell me when, inconstant 

rover.” Universal Magazine, August, 1779 

(65: 98). 

(Written during the summer, ‘ Memoirs,’ 

‘The Shepherdess of the Alps, a comic 


1779. 
p- 86.) 
opera. 
Not acted and not printed. Indisputable 

evidence that Holecroft did a piece of this 

title is to be found in direct mention of it, 
and of his work on it, in a letter to Mrs. 

Sheridan (*‘ Memoirs,’ p. 86). 

“*The Shepherdess of the Alps: a comic opera in 
three acts as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden. London: Printed 
for G. Kearsley, No. 46, Fleet Street. 1780.” 
The anonymous publication of a play of 

this title, acted at Covent Garden, 18 Jan., 

1780, would seem to settle the question of 

acting and printing, and so the 1902, Waller- 

Glover, edition of the ‘ Memoirs’ in a note 

indicates this as the play mentioned by 

Holcroft to Mrs. Sheridan when he was 

begging production. But the note is wrong. 


‘The Thespian Tr of 1800, the 
‘ Biographia Dramatica’ in 1812, and the 
‘English Stage ’ of aly in 1832, all give 


it to Charles Dibdin (1745-1814). Oulton, in 
1796, gives no author; but there is quite an 
array of evidence for the Dibdin ascription, 
as is shown by Mr. E. Riwsavuritr Dispin, 
who includes the title in the Bibliography of 
his great-grandfather (‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. viii. 
279), and who, answering a lengthy claim 
for the piece as Holcroft’s, which I pre- 
sented to him by letter, writes to me, ‘‘ The 
style of the songs and dialogue is almost 
certainly Dibdin’s ’—a stronger claim than 
I can make for Holcroft. 

Mr. EF. R. Dippin also submits the follow- 
ing facts (cf. ‘ N. & Q.,’ 11 S. ix. 68) :— 

Kearsley was Dibdin’s usual publisher at 
that time. 

In his ‘ Professional Life’ (1803) Dibdin 
refers to the production of this piece in terms 
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which suggest that he was the author, and 
he gives the words of eight of the songs 
(2: 54-62). 

In the ‘Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin’ 
(1787) he includes two songs from the play 
(Nos. 9 and 14); he gives the piece as No. 65 
in his list of productions (pp. 305-6); and 
he says, ‘‘ My agreement for this piece was 
to have a third of the nine first nights ’— 
ean author’s, not a composer’s, method of 
remuneration. 

In the ‘Collected Songs’ (5 vols., 1790, 
&:.) Dibdin gives some of the lyrics, and 
the 1842 edition gives twelve. 

In addition, I myself can bring forward 
the following: The introductory memoir (by 
Hogarth) to the 1842 edition refers to ‘ The 
Shepherdess of the Alps’ in no uncertain 
terms as the work of Dibdin. The West- 
minster Magazine, in the issue of January, 
1780, speaks of Dibdin as the author; and 
The European Magazine in 1792 (22: 403) 
does not inelude it in the list of Holcroft’s 
works, and some years later (55: 177) gives 
it as Dibdin’s. 

Mr. Dippin has what he calls a “ con- 
temporary news-cutting ’ which says: ‘* Mr. 
Dibdin is author as well as composer of the 
new comic opera ‘The Shepherdess of the 
Alps.’ ” 

I have not yet verified or dated this 
quotation, but am now certain in my 
own mind that Holcroft and Dibdin each 
did an opera of this title, and that Dibdin’s 
was presented on 18 Jan., 1780, and later 
printed, whereas Holcroft’s was not. Both 
writers did comic operas, and both took 
stories from the French—-Dibdin at this time 
especially, as he had just returned from 
France. The British Museum designates 
the piece as “From the French,” and The 
Westminster Magazine, January, 1780, says 
that it is based on a tale of Marmontel. I 
have not traced the matter further, though 
there is probably some relation to ‘ La 

3ergére des Alnes ’ of Nougaret, played in the 
French provinces. ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 


‘ 





JOHN WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR 
TO SIR THOMAS OVERBURY’S 
‘ CHARACTERS.’ 


Ir cannot be denied that the popularity 
of Sir Thomas Overbury as a writer was 
largely owing to the extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with his death. No 
sooner had he passed away (13 Sept., 1613) 





than his friends undertook to publish the 
MSS. of Rochester’s friend and victim, 
among which the poem ‘A Wife’ was con- 
spicuous. The book, entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers on 13 Dec., and issued 
early in the following year, met with such 
success that a second edition was printed, 
which contained, besides the poem and 
several elegies by friends and dependents 
of the author, his portrait by Simon Pass,. 
and 21 prose Characters. In the Preface, 
dated 16 May, 1614, Laurence L’Isle the 
printer expressly informed the readers that 
“this surplusage....was....in some things only 
to be challenged by the first author, but others 
now added....first transcrib’d by Gentlemen of 
the same qualitie.” 

How many of these Characters, if any, are 
to be ascribed to Sir Thomas, and whether 
he forestalled or imitated Joseph Hall in 
this line of literature, is out of the question 
here. In my own opinion, the style in 
these short essays is altogether different 
from, and superior to, the prose writings 
subsequently printed under the name of 
Overbury. The Characters portrayed are :— 
A wise man. 

A noble spirit. 

An old man. 

A fine gentleman. 


An elder brother. 
A Welshman. 


A good woman. 
A very woman. 
A dissembler. 
A courtier. 

A golden ass. 
A flatterer. 


A timist. A pedant. 
An amorist. A servingman. 
An affected traveller. An host. 


So successful, again, was the new volume 
that a third edition had to be supplied 
promptly, which was followed within three 
months by two others (the fifth one dated 
24 Aug., 1614), nine new Characters being 
contributed by an anonymous writer :— _ 
A puritan. 

A whore. 
A very whore. 
A mere common lawyer. 


A good wife. 

A melancholy man. 
A sailor. 

A soldier. 

A tailor. 

The vogue of the book, far from decreasing, 
proved so persistent that a sixth edition 
was called forth, which was published in 
1615, with the following title-page :— 

New and Choice Characters, of severall authors, 
together with that exquisite and unmatcht poeme, 
The Wife, written by Sir Thomas Overburie, with 
the former characters and conceited Newes, all 
in one volume. With many other things added 
to this sixt impression. 


Mar.—Non norunt hee monumenta mori. 


London. Printed by Thomas Creede, for Laurence 
hs ig at the Tygers head in Pauls Church-yard. 
615. 


In this volume we find, besides the matter 
contained in{the former edition, a new set 
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of Characters thus heralded on a new title- 
page : 


An addition of other Characters, or lively 
descriptions of Persons. 
A mere scholar. A chamber-maid. 





A tinker. A precisian. 

An apparator. A fantastic Inns of 

An almanac-maker. court-man. 

An hypocrite. A mere fellow of a 
house. 


A maquerela. 
Then comes a third title-page with these 
words :— 
New Characters (drawne to the life) of severall 
persons in severall qualities. 
London, Printed for L. L’isle 1615. 
These additions, thus presented as a separate 
section, consist of— 
A Worthy Commander 
in the wars. 
A vainglorious coward 
in command. 
A pirate. 
An ordinary fencer. 
A puny Clerk. 
A footman. 
A noble and retired 


A buttonmaker of 

Amsterdam. 
A distaster of the time. 
A fellow of a house. 
A mere pettifogger. 
An engrosser of corn. 
A devilish usurer. 
A waterman. 
A reverend judge. 
housekeeper. + — ge 

. ant . n ordinary widow. 

An intruder into favour. ‘A quacksalver. 


A fair and happy milk- | canting rogue. 
maid. A French cook. 

An arrant horse-courser. A sexton. 

A roaring-boy. A Jesuit. 

A drunken Dutchman An excellent actor. 
resident in England. <A franklin. 

An improvident young A purveyor of tobacco. 
gallant. A rimer. 

‘This new contribution of 42 essays thus 

more than doubled the former set, and 

brought to public inspection a wider survey 

of social characteristics. 

However, in the seventh edition, published 
in 1616, and in the eleven reprints of the 
book from that date to 1664, this separate 
collection was mixed up with the former one, 
and, several additional Characters having 
been given, no external sign of its independ- 
ent origin was left ; and the modern editors 
of ‘Overbury’s Characters, E. F. Rim- 
bault (1856) and Prof. Morley (1891), having 
referred to no early impressions, made no 
mention of these successive instalments, 
though the latter, in his Introduction, stated 
that ‘Overbury’s Characters’ was but a 
general title for a miscellaneous collection. 

Three of the Characters in the third set 
(namely a Tinker, an Apparator, and an 
Almanac-Maker) had been claimed, in the 
very year of their publication, by a certain 
J. Cocke. Of this writer I shall have more 
to say hereafter. No attempt, however, has 
previously been made to ascertain the author- 
ship of the rest, though a study of the style 
in the fourth set affords sufficient evidence 
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lei: enable us to ascribe these 42 Characters 
| to no other author than the great dramatist 
John Webster, whose prose work seemed 
to consist solely of his prefaces, apart from 
passages in his plays. 

Many students (among them Mr. Charles 
Crawford in ‘N. & Q.’) have illustrated the 
fact that John Webster repeatedly borrowed 
phrases, lines, and sentences, not only from 
contemporary books (Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
and Florio’s ‘ Montaigne’), but from his 
own works. Thus fragments of ‘The White 
Devil’ and ‘ A Monumental Column’ were 
used again in ‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ ‘ The 
Devil’s Law Case,’ ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ 
and ‘A Cure for a Cuckold.’ Of course, if 
only a few quotations from ‘The White 
Devil’ and the ‘Column’ (both published 
before 1615) occurred in the ‘ Characters,’ 
we could hardly surmise that Webster was 
responsible for this prose work. The number 
of parallel passages, however, has proved 
so considerable as to convince me that 
nobody but John Webster could have 
written this; for not only are several 
passages from his two printed works found 
in it, but numerous phrases were obviously 
borrowed from ‘The Duchess of Malfi,’ 
which (though it never appeared in print 
till 1623) must have been acted before 
December, 1614;* and from these ‘ Cha- 
racters,’ again, Webster took many a phrase 
when writing ‘The Devil’s Law Case’ at a 
later date. 

The very motto affixed to the title-page 
in this sixth edition (never after repro- 
duced) was especially familiar to Webster, 
the quotation from Martial, Non norunt 
hec monumenta mori, occurring in the pre- 
face to ‘The White Devil ’ (1612) as well as 
in the title of ‘Monuments of Honour’ (1624). 

I append parallels, placing those from 
the ‘ Characters’ of 1615 second in each 
case :— 

White Devil (1612). 

Vittoria. Your strict combined heads, 

Which strike against this mine of diamonds, 
Shall prove but glassen hammers. III. ii. 

....meetes him as if Glasse should encounter 

adamant.— A Worthy Commander.’ 








* The actor William Ostler, who, according to 
the Dramatis Persone, was the original Antonio, 
died m December, 1614, as the documents printed 
by Prof. C. W. Wallace in The Times (2 and 4 Oct., 
1909) show. 

+ Prof. C. E. Gough, in his dissertation on Over- 
bury’s ‘Characters,’ Norwich, 1909, pointed out 
six parallel passages from ‘The Duchess of Malfi’; 
however, he failed to recognize Webster’s author. 
ship. Let him find here an : acknowledgment of the 
courteous assistance he has given me in my work. 
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Flamineo. Religion! O! how it is com- 
meddled with policy! The first bloodshed in the 
world happened about religion.—III. ii. 

Religion is his pretence of discontent.— A 
Distaster of the Time.’ 





Flamineo. And I do wish ingeniously for thy 
sake 
The dog days all year long. II. ii. 
He wishes the dogge dayes would last all yeere 
long.—‘ A Sexton.’ 7 





Cornelia. Since he paid the church-tithes 
duly. V. iii. 

No neighbour of his should pay his tythes 
duely.— Ameere Petifogger.’ 





The action of the play....without striving to 
make nature a monster.—Epilogue. 

He doth not strive to make nature monstrous. 
-.+-He adds grace to the poets’ labour.—* An 
Excellent Actor.’ 


Monumental Column (1613). 
His rewards follow’d reason, ne’er were plac’d 
For ostentation. Ll. 41-2. 
One whose bounty is limited by reason, not 
ostentation.— A Noble and Retir’d Housekeeper.’ 





Who —_ weak numbers conquer, arm’d with 
right ; 
Who knew his humble shadow spread no more 
After a victory than it did before. Ll. 75-7. 
Never is he knowen to slight the weakest 
enemy that comes arm’d against him in the hand 
of Justice....He doth not think his body yeelds 
a more spreading shadowe after a victory then 
before.—* A Worthy Commander.’ 





Who knew that battles, not the gaudy show 

Of ceremonies, do on Kings bestow 

Best theatres. Tl. 90-92. 
He knowes the hazards of battels, not the 

pomee of Ceremonies, are Souldiers best Theaters, 

—lIbid. 


Duchess of Malfi (produced before 1615). 


Antonio. But a most provident council, who 
dare freely 
Inform him the corruption of the times.... 
Though some o’ the court hold it presumption 
To instruct princes what they ought to do, 
Tt is a noble duty to inform them 
What they ought to foresee. FE. i. 
There is no place wherein dissembling ought 
to have lesse credit, than in a Princes Counsel.— 
‘A Reverend Tudge.’ 





Antonio. If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 
All honesty out of fashion. | 34 
If all men were of his minde, all honestie would 
bee out of fashion.—‘ A Phantastique.’ 





Antonio. He never pays debts unless they be 
shrewd turns. Rok 
Debts hee ownes none but shrewd turnes.— 


* An Intruder into Favour.’ 








Antonio. She throws upon a man so sweet a look 
That it were able to raise one.... Et 

Bosola. You come from painting....from your 
scurvy face-physic.—II. i. 

One looke of hers is able to put all face-physick 
out of countenance.—‘ A Happy Milkmaid.’ 





Bosola. I would have you learn to twirl the 
strings of your band with a good grace, and.... 
at the end of every sentence, to hum three or 
four times, or blow your nose till it smart again, 
to recover your memory.—ILL. i. 

Hee hath learn’t to cough, and spit, and blow 
his nose at every period, to recover his memory.— 
‘ A Fellow of a House.’ 





Ferdinand. He hath put a girdle bout the world 
And sounded all her quicksands. Ll. i. 

He hath, as it were, put a gird about the whole 
world, and sounded all her quicksands.— A 
Noble and Retired Housekeeper.’ 





Bosola. You are 
Your own chronicle too much, and grossly 
Flatter yourself. Li 1 aes 

His owne mouth is the chronicle of it—‘* An 
Intruder into Favour.’ 





Duchess. For know, whether I am doom’d to 
live or die 
I can do both like a prince. ERM. it. 
Whether his time call him to live or die, he 
can do both nobly.—‘ A Noble Housekeeper.’ 





Bosola. A politician isthe devil’s quilted anvil ; 
....he may work in a lady’s chamber. ITI. ii. 

Hee is a day-bed for the Divell to slumber-on. 
—‘ A Distaster of the Time.’ 

No place holdes him....so securely as a 
Ladyes Chamber.— A Iesuite.’ 





Delio. He hath worn gun-powder in’s hollow 
tooth for the tooth-ache.—III. iii. 

....Gunpowder: if hee have worne it in his 
hollow tooth for the tooth-ach.— ‘A Roaring 


Boy.’ 


Pescara. These factions amongst great men, they 
are like 
Foxes, when their heads are divided, 
They carry fire in their tails. IIT. iii. 
A meere Petifogger is one of Sampsons Foxes.— 
‘A Meere Petifogger.’ 





Delio. In such a deformed silence witches 
whisper their charms.—III. iii. 

Hee grumbles treason: but tis in such a 
deformed silence, as witches raise their spirits in. 
—A Divellish Usurer.’ 





Madman. All the college may throw their 
caps at me; I have made a soap-boiler costive 
it was my masterpiece. IV. ii. 

All the learned doctors may cast their caps at 
him.— A Quacksalver.’ 





Bosola. Riot begins to sit on thy brow twenty 
years sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s.—IV. ii. 
Character of ‘A Happy Milkmaid.’ 
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Cardinal. Although he do account religion 
But a school-name. Vo. 

Friendship he accounts but a word without 
any signification.—‘ A Divellish Usurer.’ 


_ Julia. Why, ignorance 

In courtship cannot make you do amiss 

If you have a heart to do well. Vet: 

_ Ignorance will not suffer her to doe ill, being 
her minde is to doe well.—‘ A Happy Milkmaid.’ 





Bosola. The weakest arm is strong enough that 
strikes 
With the sword of Justice. Vis 
To slight the weakest enemy that comes arm’d 
against him in the hand of Justice.—* A Worthy 
Commander.’ 


Bosola. For thou fall’st faster of thyself than 
calamity 
Can drive thee. Vows 
When he is falling, he goes of himselfe faster 
than misery can drive him.—‘ An Intruder into 
Favour.’ 
The Devil’s Law Case (acted before 1623). 
_ Leonora. Know, for your sakes, 
I married, that I might have children, 
And for your sakes, if you ’]l be rul’d by me, 
T will never marry again. I. ii. 
For her childrens sake she first marries, for 
shee married that shee might have children, and 
for their sakes shee marries no more.—‘ A Vertuous 
Widdow.’ 


Crispiano. For the smallness of the kitchen, 
without question, 
Makes many noblemen.... 
Build the rest of the house the bigger. II. i. 
Hee is the prime cause why Noblemen build 
their houses so great, for the smalnesse of the 
Kitchin, makes the house the bigger.—‘ A French 
Cooke.’ 


Romelio. The court is or should be 
As a bright crystal mirror to the world 
To dress itself. III. iii. 
She ought to be a mirrour for our yongest 
Dames, to dresse themselves by.—‘ A Vertuous 
Widdow.’ 


Romelio. Let me continue 

An honest man; which I am very certain 

A coward can never be. V. iv. 
No coward can be an honest man.—‘ A Worthy 


Commander.’ BN A. F. BourGerots. 


(T'o be - ontinued.) 





GEORGE BALLARD : 
“THE HISTORY OF SUSANNAH.’ 


In 1638 George Ballard published a small 
volume with the above title, which was 
“Printed by Thomas Harper for William 
Hope, at the Vnicorn. in Cornhill Neare the 
Royal Exchange.”’ 

The author, who describes himself as 
“the devoted honourer of the divine Muses,’. 
dedicated his work ‘‘ To the right Honour- 
able Anne Countesse of Northumberland,” 





who, he says, “ in countenancing Susannah’s 
story for Susannah’s sake,”’ will ** perpetuate 
through all generations ”’ her name. 

The only edition of this book in the 
British Museum Library is that bequeathed by 
the late Alfred H. Huth, which is dated 1638, 
so, unless there was a previous edition, it was 
published after Lady Northumberland’s 
death, which took place in December, 1637. 

There is an interesting suit in the 
Court of Chancery (Chancery Proceedings, 
Series II., Bundle 395, No. 42), dated 1636, 
relating to its publication. It is the ** Com- 
plaint of Richard Ballard, of London, 
Esquire,” who states that his brother, 
““George Ballard, Gentleman,” has ‘ with 
great paines and studie made and written a 
book entitled the historie of Suzanna in 
verse,’ which, having dedicated the same to 
the Right Hon. Ann, Countess of North- 
umberland, he left with the plaintiff to get 
printed at the best rate he could. 

The plaintiff, 

“*conceyving and soe being enformed that the 
said booke was well and schollerlike written, and 
in that respect a great number of them printed 
would be easily vented,” 

entered into communication with “one 
Thomas Harpur, Citizen and Stacon™ of 
London,” for the printing of the said book. 
And it was agreed that Harpur 

** should print fifteene hundred of the said books, 
and should finde paper for the doeing thereof to 
and for your orator’s only use and dispose, and 
should delyver that number to your said orator 
or where hee should appointe ymeadiately after 
the same should be printed, and should not printe 
or cause to be printed any more of the saide 
books, nor anie of greater or lesser number than 
fifteene hundred, nor should sell or cause to be 
putt to sale anie of the said books to be printed.” 
Complainant further agreed to pay 111. for 
the paper and printing. 

Now we come to the cause of the action, 
which was the refusal of Harpur to deliver 
the books without the payment of 18/. 10s., 
which the plaintiff was forced to pay in order 
to obtain, not the 1,500 copies agreed upon, 
but only ‘fowerteene hundred and odd 
books, much short of the number.” More- 
over, the said Harpur “ pretended himself 
verie willing’ to assist the plaintiff “in 
the selling and venting of the said books, 
and for that purpose recommended one 
George Cleaver,’ to whom the plaintiff 
delivered twenty-five copies, and who dis- 
posed of them, together with 
“soe great a number of the saide books printed 
and sould by the said Harpur and Cleaver or some 
other by there [sic] or one of their procurement, 
privitie, or consens that the plaintiff cannot make 
any vent or sale of anie more of his books.” 


eer 
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The plaintiff further states that the above- 
mentioned persons have 
“disparaged and disgraced the saide booke 
amongst Stationers and others, soe that your said 
orator is like to be circumvented not only of this 
money paide for the printinge of the saide books, 
but likewise hindred in the sale of all the rest of his 
books exceptinge the five and twenty soulde by 
George Cleaver.” 

Unfortunately the answer of the defend- 
ants is not attached to the complaint, so we 
have no means of knowing what defence 
was made. 

As the complaint in the above suit is dated 
1636, and the British Museum edition of the 
book is dated 1638, and published by the 
defendant, some satisfactory agreement must 
have been entered into. It seems evident 
that the latter is a second edition. 

Possibly, as no other publication appears 
to be attributed to George Ballard, ‘The 
History of Susannah’ was the author’s first 
and last experience of publishers. 

It would be interesting to know who these 
two brothers, Richard and George Ballard, 
were, Percy D. Munpy. 





THE WEARING OF THE OAK.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. vii. 449, a question is asked as to why, on 
Royal Oak Day, 29 May, the wearers of oak 
sprigs change them at midday for a leaf of 
another kind. No answer was given to this 
query. In this part of Somerset the village 
children substitute ash or maple for oak in 
the afternoon. The children themselves 
can offer no explanation. It has been said 
that King Charles exchanged his oak tree for 
an ash during the day he was in hiding ; but 
none of the narratives of the King’s escape 
mentions this. In fact, they all say that he 
remained in the oak until nightfall. 

ETHELBERT HORNE. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


Court Lert: Manor Court. (See 10 8. 
vil. 327, 377; viii. 16, 93, 334, 413; 11S. 
il. 333; iv. 526; v. 78.)—At Manor Lodge, 
Frognal, on 9 June, Hampstead duly held 
its summer Court, with all the quaint 
observances connected therewith. From an 
interesting account of the proceedings in 
The Hampstead and Highgate Express, we 
learn that the number of copyholders has 
greatly diminished of late, in consequence 
of so many “ enfranchisements ” having 
been made. The curious fact is recorded of 
two brothers holding a well at North End, 
upon which quitrent is still paid, each 
brother possessing a half. ‘Suit rolls,” 

homage,” ‘ proclamations,” ‘ constables 





of the manor,” “ headboroughs,” all figure 
in the business transacted, which was fol- 
lowed by the customary luncheon, with 
toasts, at historic ‘‘ Jack Straw’s Castle.” 
Crecit CLARKE. 
Junior Athenzeum Club. 


A SHIPWRECK: TRISTAN DE ACUNHA.— 
The following interesting letter would seem 
to be worth publishing in ‘N. & Q.’ (the 
peculiarities of the document have been pre- 
served in the transcript) :— 

Adm. 1/5132. 
Tristan de Acunha 9th Jan'Y 1822. 
To the Right Hon»! Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

Hons" Strs, 

We whose names are hereto subscribed 
most respectfully beg leave to call your Lordships 
attention to the following circumstances. 

Having sailed from England in the Ship 
Blenden Hall Capt Alexander Greig for Bombay 
on the 9th May 1821, and proceeded as far as Lat: 
37° South Longitude 11° 44 where we were Ship- 
wrecked on the Desolate Island called Inaccessible 
on 23° of July following, and should in all pro- 
bability have remained for years in the Utmost 
distress and Anxiety subject to as much privation 
as ever fell to the lot of any people that have 
experienced a similar Misfortune, were it not for 
the Ships Carpenter Robert Peirce and Leonard 
Hawkesley Boatswain who framed a Boat out of 

art of the wreck the Ships boats having been 
ost; in which themselves and a few men of the 
Crew crossed over an Arm of the sea to the 
Island of Tristan de Acunha on the 8 of Nov* 
1821 after an attempt being previously made by 
six others of the Ships Company) named Joseph 
Nibbs — Andrew McCullock McCallister 
Macdougall Smith & —— Taylor who 
we lament to say have never been heard of since. 

The Carpenter and Boatswain with the others 
arrived safe, had the good fortune to meet A Man 
named William Glass formerly a Corporal in the 
Royal Artillery and divers, that has been on the 
Island since Government sent some settlers with 
a small military force from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the year 1811, and which force was 
withdrawn about six months after. 

This man with a Laudable Zeal that must ever 
reflect the Utmost Credit on himself and the few 
people* that are with him on the Island, imme- 
diately proceeded to Inaccessible bringing with 
them all manner of Refreshment for the relief of 
the unhappy suffers, part of whom they took off 
the following morning to Tristan, where we all 
experienced such marked attention from himselt 
Wife and People as soon made us appear new 
beings altogether, having not only given up their 
Houses and Beds for our accommodation but 
likewise all manner of refreshment & Wearing 
that they possessed, though putting themselves 














*The names of the Tristan [slanders, ‘* Wm. 
Glass, John Nankaril, Thos. Fortheringham, John 
Turnbull, John Taylor, and John Mooney. The 
two. latter having been sent out by your Lord- 
ships Special order,” follow the text of the letter, 
opposite the subscription, and before the Com- 
mander’s signature. 
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at the same time to the greatest inconvenience, 
particularly as M™ Glass being in a far advanced 
state of Pregnancy, such kindness having made 
so deep an impression on our Minds that dis- 
tance nor time can never obliterate for their 
Conduct towards us throughout in hazarding 
their lives so often having to traverse twenty five 
miles in a dangerous and uncertain sea in Smail 
Boats three times backwards and forwards, getting 
all hands 44 from the late Scene of our Misfortunes. 

Under all these circumstances we most humbly 
intreat your Lordships will take such steps in 
recovering and causing to be paid to Capt James 
Todrig of Hackney London, such sums as may be 
allowed to the aforesaid Glass, and the others 
concerned in taking us off the Island of Inacces- 
sible, as Capt T — is fully empowered to transact 
all business in England for these people. Our 
object in intruding so long on your Lordships 
Valuable time proceeds from a conviction that 
should there be any as we are given to understand 
there is) some allowance from the liberality of the 
Government at home to such men as Hazard 
their lives in taking off Shipwrecked people) 
(Particularly from a desolate Island, where for 
the time of 4 months we Suffered Hardships of 
every kind almost incredible & such as has 
Seldom fell to the lot of any set people. 


We Humbly beg to 
Subscribe ourselves 
Your Lordships 
Most Obt & Humble Servants 
ALEX GREIG COMMANDER 
Mrs. Mary Gormly 
Miss Margaret Harris 
Mrs. Ann Keys 
Mrs. Pepper 
John Pepper Lieut. H.C.S.* 
Ww" Law 
Colin Mactavish Asst Surgeon H.C.S. 
Mark Giberne Cadet H.C.S. 
Richard Furlong 
L. Harris L* 
John Patch Assist Surgeon H.C.S. 
Robert Liddel Asst Surgeon H.C.S. 
John McLennan, Asst Surgeon H.C.S. 
Bernard Gormly Q" Mt H.M.S. 17'* Regt 


George Symers Surgeon 

Tho* Symers 2"! Officer 

Jn° Scrymgour Chief Officer 

H. M. Greig Jun" Purser 

Alex Greig Commander 
[Endorsed] 

Ap. 23. There is no such allowance, that my 
Lords know of, certainly n ne from this Office. 

ex' 8 May I.S. 

In ‘The Convict Ship,’ by W. Clark 
Russell (p. 130), there is an interesting 
account of this island in 1835. There it is 
stated that Governor Glass, an Englishman 
(then getting on to be an old man), was a 
corporal when Cloete’s garrison was with- 
drawn, and was left as a volunteer in charge 
of a wreck and some military stores in 1824. 
For Tristan was occupied by a detachment 





* Probably stands for Honourable Company’s 
Service. 


of our artillery while Bonaparte was at 
St. Helena. 

Two seamen of the St. Helena squadron 
settled on the island with him. Mrs. Glass 
was a@ mulatto woman from the Cape, and 

| the wives of the other settlers were negresses 
from St. Helena. The population was then 
about forty; “‘ though some of the women 
are well built and handsome, their com- 
plexions run from milk to chocolate.” 

: E. H. FArRBROTHER. 


Wata or ‘ WipsITH’ AND “ VALLIARICAS 
InsuL=.”’—A little geographical work called 
the ‘ Liber Generationis’ was printed by Dr. 
Theodore Mommsen in ‘ Chronica Minora,’ 
vol. i. It was compiled in the fifth or sixth 
century, and it has come down to us in tour 
manuscripts, the oldest of which was written 
in the seventh century. It gives the follow- 
ing particulars about the Balearic Islands 
(p. 110, § 216) :— 

“Insule autem que pertinent at Hispaniam 
Terraconensem tres sunt que appellantur Valli- 
arice. Habent autem ciuitates quinque has : 
Ebuso, Palma, Pollentia, que dicitur Majorica, 
Iomeene,* Magone, que appellantur Minorica. 
‘“Tomene’’ became Jamna, and is now 
Ciudadela. ‘‘ Magone ”’ is Port Mahon. 

The name given to the group of islands by 
the compiler of the ‘ Liber Generationis ’° is & 
spurious metaphony, that is to say, it 1s an 
intentional accommodation of the sound of 
the true word to a supposititious etymon. 
Cp. English Roth’s child with Rothschild 
(roth+-schild, i.e. “red shield ’’). The title 
accorded to Q. Czecilius Metellus in B.c. 123 
must be marked for length as follows: 
Baléaric-us. But the word Valliaric-z con- 
tains ‘ Vallia,” the name of the greatest of 
the Visigothic kings, and “ ric-,” the Gothic 
reiki, ‘rule,’ ‘‘ power,” and it must be 
marked thus: Valliaric-z. 

The metaphony is attributable either to 
the fact that Vallia, the king of the Vis'goths 
who succeeded Singiric in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis in October, 415, actually did conquer 
the Balearic Islands ; or else to an uncritical 
attempt made by the geographer to har- 
monize a word that he could not understand 
with a well-known and much - honoured 
personal name. Cp. “ Wala” in ‘ Widsith,’ 
*N. & Q.,’ 11S. vi. 7. 

In ‘ Widsith,’ 1. 75, the poet tells us he 
was “mid Seringum.’’ Mr. Chambers (‘ W.,’ 
». 212) and some other commentators 
ition’ that Widsith meant the Séres, 


7.e., Chinamen! But Latin é in early loan- 








* MS. has tomene (with ¢::7%). 
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words became 7 in O.E.* In the next line 
Widsith tells us he visited Casere. This is 
the Count Cesarius who ruled over Walarice, 
z.e., the Gallias, and who was slain at 
Seville in 448 by a Gothic nobleman named 
Agyulf. Cp. ‘‘Casere weold Creacum,”’ 
“N. & Q.,’ 11S. vii. 62. 

Now Singiric, the king of the Visigoths 
who preceded Wala, was a brother of Sarus, 
the enemy of Ataulf. In O.E. Germanic 
Sar- became S&r-, and yielded Sering- as a 
patronymic, according to rule. Cp. Casere 
< *Caseri < Cesarius ; and Cesar > Casr > 
casering, a@ coin bearing Czesar’s image. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


BrucE: FREEMAN: Parry: Pyke.— 

*‘The will of one Archibald Bruce, surgeon in 
the Royal Navy, was proved in 1729 in the 
Consistory Court of Rochester, Kent. The will 
gives all to wife Jane; no other names men- 
tioned. This, probably, is the Archibald Bruce 
mentioned in the will of one William Pyke, of 
Greenwich (about 1727).” 

The above data were supplied by Mr. 
R. J. Beevor, M.A., St. Albans, England. 
(Cp. 10S. viii. 45.) 

I regret having overlooked the will of 
John Parry, of East Greenwich, Kent, 1781, 
in the book on ‘ Parry Wills’ by Lieut.-Col. 
G.8. Parry (11 S. ix. 146, 193). I am again 
indebted to Cot. Parry for some new facts, 
for he has kindly informed me that at 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, is an “altar-tomb ” 
with the following inscriptions :— ° 

“*Mr. Isaac Parry of this parish died (6) Mar. 
176(4), a. [aged] (55). Mary his relict, died (14) 
Oct., 1769, a. 60. John Parry, their son, died 
25 Nov., 1769, a. 29; Mary, wife of Isaac Parry, 
jun., died Feb., 1777, a. 32. Mrs. Mary Parry, 
wife of John Parry and daughter of the above, 
died Apl. 24, 1793, a. 2(5). Mr. John Parry, son 
of the above John and Mary Parry, died Mar. 24, 
1798, a. (5) years. [Apparently only one figure. ] 

“TAlso]) Mrs. Honour Higgins....Mr. Wm. 
Higgins....of the above-named Isaac Parry.... 
Oct. 30, 1798, a. 6(3). Also the remains of Mrs. 
Martha.... [The above on the top slab. There 
has also been an inscription at the side.]” 

Cou. Parry remarks that he does not at 
present see any sufficient reason to connect 
John Parry of East Greenwich (1781) with 
these Deptford Parrys. 

In the churchyard at St. Paul’s, Deptford, 
is an “altar-tomb” with this inscription: 
“This is the ‘family vault of James Pike,” 
but if there was ever any other inscription 
it has disappeared. 





* Cp. Wright, ‘O.-E Grammar,’ 1908, § 125, 
and also the following instances: ‘‘ Sigene”’: 
Séquana ; “ Liccit-felp ’’: Léco-cZtum; “side”: 
sfta (“silk ”’). 





Mr. R. J. Bervor will renew his search 
among wills proved in the Consistory Court 
of Rochester, Kent, as there are Greenwich 
wills to be found among them, and the con- 
nexion of James Pyke with Greenwich is an 
established fact. 

““We have no evidence that the John Parry 
who married Mary Freeman in 1744 had any 
connexion with Greenwich. He cannot have 
been born later than 1724, and so he was not a 
son of Isaac Parry who died 1764, aged 55 
(see p. 6 of Third Series of ‘ Extracts from 
British Archives,’ in Magazine of History, New 
York). If it is proved that this John Parry was 
not of Greenwich, that need not disturb any pre- 
viously framed hypotheses concerning him” 
(ex letter from Mr. BEEVoR, 16 March, 1914). 

EuGenE F. McPIKe. 

1200, Michigan Av., Chicago. 


“Cos”: * Eyrer.’’—These two words, de- 
noting respectively the male swan and the 
female, occur in the Account Roll of the 
Bursars of Winchester College for the year 
from Saturday before Michaelmas, 6 Hen. IV., 
to Michaelmas, 7 Hen. IV. (1405-6), in the 
following item, under the heading ‘ Custus 
necessarli ’ :-— 

“In soluto Willelmo swanherde de Twyforde pro 
j novo [ste] eyrer empt,’ de eodem ad copuland.’ 
cum le cobbe existente in riparia eo quod vetus 
eyrer occisa fuit cum j serpente anno ultimo elapso 
vjs. viijd.” 

H.:¢€. 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
tc affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GEORGE Buss Dopineton, Lorp MEL- 
COMBE.—I should be very glad to know if 
any specimens of this worthy’s manuscript 
correspondence have been preserved in 
private collections. An interesting selection 
from his papers was published not long since 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(‘ Various Collections,’ vol. vi.), but, as he 
was a most voluminous letter-writer, it 
seems likely that other effusions of his may 
still be in existence. Lioyp SANDERS. 

59, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


WHITFIELD.—Information is desired about 
the Whitfield family of Wem, Hodnet, and 
Whixall, Salop—especially evidence of bap- 
tism of Thomas Whitfield, who died 1773, 
and is buried at Whixall. He was born in 
1678. Please reply direct to 

E. 8S. B. WHITFIELD. 

261, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 
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AUTHORS OF QvuorTraTIONS WANTED. — 
I should be extremely obliged if any of 
your readers could give me the reference to 
these lines, written some time ago :— 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the Flood. 

Hands all round ! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound, 
And the great name of England, round and round. 


J. C. W. 


(The lines seem an imperfect reminiscence of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Hands All Round.’] 


The very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its sourcee— 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 
Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH 

Haddon House, Weybridge, Surrey. 

[The authorship of these lines was inquired for in 
the First Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ and at 1S. xi. 394 
Este (Samuel Timmins of Birmingham) stated that 
they came from ‘ Mr. Rogers’ beautiful ‘Lines on 
a Tear.’’? He gave the following as their correct 
form :— 

The very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth its sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course. 

The last verse of ‘On a Tear,’ p. 18lfof the beauti- 
fully illustrated ‘Poems by Samuel Rogers,’ 1834, 
reads. however. in the first line ‘‘ That very law,” 
and in the third ‘‘a sphere.’’] 


ADYE BALDWIN or Srtovucn, 1764.—Is 
anything known of the above ? He was de- 
seribed in the will of Nathaniel Jenner of 
Widhill, Wilts, as ‘‘ of Slough, Innholder.”’ 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


PALM THE BOOKSELLER, SHOT BY NApo- 
LEON.—Has any biography ever been pub- 
lished of J. P. Palm, the German bookseller, 
who was shot by Napoleon’s orders at 
Braunau on 26 Aug., 1806 ? 

In ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ for 1908 
it is recorded that Johann Philipp Palm 
was a bookseller of Nuremberg, who has 
acquired historic celebrity as a victim of 
Napoleonic tyranny for publishing or circu- 
lating a pamphlet entitled ‘Germany in its 
Deepest Humiliation,’ which indignantly 
referred to the conduct of the French troops 
in Bavaria. 

There is also an account in ‘ The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ (1911) on the same 
subject. It mentions that Palm was born 
17 Nov., 1768, and that he married the 
daughter of the bookseller Stein, and adds 
that a life-size bronze statue was erected to 
his memory in Braunau in 1866, and on 
the centenary of his birth (1868) numerous 
patriotic meetings were held in Bavaria. 





There is also a reference to Palm in 
William M. Sloane’s ‘ Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ vol. ii. chap. xxxiv. p. 270. The 
author mentions 
“that Palm met death with the fortitude of a 
martyr, conscious that his blood was the seed of 
patriots.” 

The only other reference I have come acros* 
is to be found in a note of Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,’ 
chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 251, and is an amusing 
account of a speech of Thomas Campbell's 
at a literary dinner. Campbell had auda- 
ciously proposed the health of the Emperor 
Napoleon at a time when it was anathema 
in England. Despite the groans with which 
the toast was received, Campbell explained 
that he admitted the Emperor was a tyrant, 
a monster, and, indeed, a foe to England 
and to the human race; yet that, in spite 
of all these faults, the Emperor was entitled 
to their gratitude on the simple ground that 
he had once shot a bookseller; and thus 
Campbell changed the groans of his audience 
into cheers. 

It is rather curious that there does not 
appear to be any reference to this unfortu- 
nate bookseller in any volume of ‘ N. & Q. 
at least, I can find no entry of the name 
Palm in the ten General Indexes. Nor 
ean I trace any allusion to him in The 
Athenceum, either in 1866 or on his centenary 
in 1868. Any information on this interest- 
ing topic would be welcomed. 

F. C. WHITE. 





ORIENTAL NAMES MENTIONED BY GRAY.— 
Can any one suggest a source for the follow- 
ing Oriental (or pseudo-Oriental) names 
mentioned by Gray in an unpublished letter 
to Walpole: Miradolin, the Vizier-azem, the 
Angel Israphiel, Abubekir, the Demon 
Negidher, the evil Tagot, the bowers of 
Admoim ? Also for the name Sarag, used 
by Gray as an equivalent for Cambridge ? 

PaGeET TOYNBEE. 

Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 


WaANLEss. — Information is desired by 
the undersigned as to the use of the 
name Wanless, Wanlass, or Wanlys, and its 
etymology. It is used in Westmorland as 
the name of a house, and in Yorkshire is 
applied to two farms. In at least one other 
case in the same neighbourhood it is *the 
name of an estate (?), farm (?), or field (?). 

The only reference I can find is in a 
‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ where it is explained 
as ‘‘ @ surprise.” A. C. A. 
war is also known as a personal name: » 48, i. 
ot 
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Marsack.—At 7 S. xii. 409, 478, are 
references to Major Charles Marsack of 
Caversham Park, Oxfordshire. 


In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (1905) the 
genealogy of Roome is given :— 

“This family traces descent from Will. Roome, 
Esq.,who during the reign of George II. possessed 
landed property in Yorkshire, and m. Margaretta 
Holcroft (d. 1782), dau. of Margaret, Comtesse de 
Marsac, of Caversham Park, Oxon, whose family 
left France during the Huguenot dispersion and 
became attached to the Court of Hanover, and 
who, with her father the Count de Marsac, came 
over with the Court to England.” 

I am interested to know if there is any 
foundation for this story of the rather un- 
usual English name Marsack being derived 
from a ‘‘ Comtesse de Marsac.” 


As a matter of fact, there was no such 
person as a ‘‘Comtesse’”’ connected with 
Caversham Park. That place was pur- 
chased by Major Charles Marsack in about 
1790, on his return from India with a great 
fortune. 

I believe the Margaret Holcroft referred 
to above was niece of Major C. Marsack, and 
daughter of Thomas Holeroft the dramatist. 
Vide Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Holcroft.’ 

G. J., F.S.A. 


ACTION OF VINEGAR ON Rocks. — It is 
stated in Juvenal, x. 153, that Hannibal 
‘““montem rumpit aceto,” and Livy (xxi. 
37, 2) relates that Hannibal blasted the 
rocks by pouring vinegar on them when 
heated by fire. Pliny mentions it as a 
common process in the Spanish mines. 
Commenting on this, a well-known editor 
writes: ‘‘Calcareous rocks would be dis- 
solved by vinegar; it is doubtful whether 
heat would add to the effect.”’ 

Can any correspondent kindly add to the 
present meagre explanation of the process ? 

H.. ¥. A, 

[Livy’s ‘‘ardentia saxa infuso aceto putrefaciunt ” 
hardly implies blasting: rather a dissolving of the 
surface whieh would , Hee the effect of softening 
the rock. See 4 S. ii. 289, 350, 443, 490, 534; iii. 
136; 5S. ix. 204; 8S. iv. 85.] 


JOHN TEKELL OF SPITALFIELDS. — Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me information 
concerning this man, who was a dyer of 
scarlet cloth, or a weaver, in Spitalfields 
some time between 1780-1800? He was 
born in Gloucestershire in 1737 or 1739. 
He was supposed to have a country house 
somewhere near London, or possibly a place 
of residence in London. I also wish to 
know the date of his death and place of 
burial. 





Can any reader inform me if there were 
Tekells at Hambledon, Surrey, or Hamble- 
don, Hampshire, during the period 1780- 
1800? Are there any records extant of 
dyers or weavers of that period ? 

Frep TEKELL. 


*“ DUNNAGE”’: “‘ RUSSHEWALE.”’—Part of 
the expenditure for the galley called the 
Philip, built at Lynn in 1336 (Acc. Exch., 
K.R., Bundle, 19, No. 31, m. 1,) was :— 
“in cccc et dimidia bordarum de Thorndene in 
Norwagia pro calfettacione et Dennagio dicte 
Nauis emptis de Petro de Waltone precii centene 
Xxxs.” 

Again (ibid., m. 4) :— 

‘*In diuersis cordis de Russhewale cum schiuis 
et Trussis pro vno rakke inde faciendo.” 

This appears (in another hand) revised in 
the margin to :— 

“In pelle et russewale shiues et poliues 
xlvli. xvijs.” 

Are we to suppose the “ rakke,” whatever 
its purpose, was made of rushes ? 

q@ Vv. 


PUBLICATION OF BANNS: CuRIOUS 
Purases.—I hear that when banns of mar- 
riage are published for the first time a 
local phrase declares the woman to be 
“creased in the knees’’; when for the 


second time, ‘‘ broken in the knees ” ; 
and when for the third time, ‘“‘ thrown over 
pulpit.” 


If after due publication of the banns one 
party declines to marry, the offender is said 
to have “ scorned the Chureh,” and I am 
told that not more than a couple of genera- 
tions ago fees or fines were given to the 
clergy. 

Will some contributors kindly inform me 
whether these are purely local phrases, or 
er? known in other parts of the kingdom ? 

(Rev.) F. J. Oprtt, R.N. 

Lapford, North Devon. 


StEvENS.—When I was a small boy, some 
of the old people told me at Hybla House, 
co. Kildare, Ireland, that when Squire 
Stevens lived there, before my father, a Miss 
Stevens was born and lived there. As the 
matter would be of much interest to me, 
I should be glad if any reader would kindly 
give me any particulars as to whether a 
Miss Stevens was really born at Hybla 
House or not. 

I have seen Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
but not got much information from it 
further than what was told me years ago. 

E. A. W. ExsHaw. 
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CHILEAN--,ViEws.—I shall be greatly 
obliged for descriptions of any prints relating 
to Chile, giving title of subject, artist, en- 
graver, size, date of publication, and where 
published—also, whether coloured or not. 

I am particularly anxious to get the 
description of an aquatint view of Val- 
paraiso, in colours, published in London 
probably between the years 1820 and 1840. 

QUIEN SABE. 


ORLEBAR.—Information, for family history 
purposes concerning the Orlebars prior to 
1650 would be greatly appreciated. The 
surname (an uncommon one) is found 
recorded in Northamptonshire and Bedford- 
shire, 1100-1914; in Essex, Suffolk, and 
City of London, 1600-1800. It appears 
also as Orlebere, Orlibar, Orlyngbere, Or- 
lingbury, and with the prefix “* De.” 

GERALD ORLEBAR. 

Silsoe Ampthill, Beds. 

SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING STATIONS.—I am 
desirous of tracing the locality of these 
stations between London and Portsmouth, 
and London and Plymouth. There are 
people alive now who recollect their use. 

Barr CocHRANE. 


Witts at Sr. Paut’s.—Has any calendar 
of the wills in the keeping of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s been printed ? 

W. B. GErRIsH. 





Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 
(1 S. ii. 216, 251; 6S. xii. 187; 7S. viii- 
324, 394; 105. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416.) 
THE Nortons of Rotherfield and the Nortons 
of Southwick have been fully dealt with in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Incidentally, Sir 
Gregory Norton, the regicide, and Sir 
Henry Norton his son have been referred to. 

Much information relating to the regicide 
and his son has recently come under my 
notice, and at the same time a few addi- 
tional facts}relating to the'two families men- 
tioned above. 

Nothing seems to be known of the parent- 
age or of the early history of Sir eA 
Norton. One contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 
inclined to believe that he belonged os 
the Nortons of Kent. Sir Dudley Norton, 
Secretary of State for Ireland (1612-34), 
son of John Norton of Boughton Monchelsea, 
Kent, is said to have had a brother Gregory 





holding a commission in the Irish army 
(Herald and Gen., iv. 288). This Gregory 
may have been the “regicide’’ or his 
father. 

Another contributor says it is thought he 
was either a grandson or nephew of this 
Sir Dudley Norton, who retired from office 
in 1634 from age and infirmity. 

Published accounts of Sir Gregory Norton 
in later life have come very largely from 
the pens of his enemies, so that it is 
very difficult to tell his story impartially. 
A search through the State Papers of his 
period seems to point to the fact that he 
was a shrewd fellow, and one keenly alive 
to his own interests and the ‘‘ wherewithal.”’ 
In a scarce work entitled 

‘** The true character of the educations, inclina- 
tions, and several dispositions of all and every one 
of those bloody and barbarous persons, who sate 
as judges upon the life of our late Dread Sove- 
reign King Charles I. of ever Blessed Memory. 
London, 1660,” 
we read the following description of Sir 
Gregory :— 

** A man of no considerable fortune before these 
wars, but he obtained afterwards Richmond 
House [Palace], and much of the King’s goods for 
an inconsiderable value, which made him to lend 
so ready an eare for the taking away of the King’s 
life, he being one of the Judges that murmured 
themselves into a conspiracy against it.’ 


The ‘History of King-Killers,’ 
describes him as 
‘the poor scoundrel regicide and beggarly knight, 
one of the pensioners of the King, who, in return 
for the bread he had eaten and for being kept 
from starving, became one of the King’s mur- 
derers, sitting in the court to try him, and 
signing the warrant for execution, for which dia- 
bolical action he was rewarded with Richmond 
House and Manor, escaping the more proper 
reward of his villainy, an halter, by dying before 
the Restoration.’ 

In a curious broadside dated 1660, and 
entitled 

‘The Picture of the Good Old Cause drawn to 
the Life in the Eftigies of Master Praise-God-Bare- 
bone with several examples of God’s judgments on 
some Eminent Engagers against Kingly Govern- 
ment,” 
we learn that Sir Gregory Norton 
“died raving mad, which by his Physicians was 
not imputed to the distemper of his body, but 
a troubled, te mind; he was one of the 
King’s judges 

Created a eons of Ireland on 27 April, 
1624, he was described as “of Charlton, 
co. Berks.” In 1645 he was M.P. for Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, in the Long Parliament. 
He married Martha, daughter of Bradshaw 
Drew of Chichester, Sussex, and widow of 
John Gunter of Racton, Sussex. His son 
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Henry—of whom more later—succeeded to 
his father’s estates and baronetcy, and 
married Mabella, daughter of Sir Richard 
Norton, Bart.,’of Rotherfield in East Tysted 
(Hants)—a match which has given rise to 
great confusion in the Norton of Rother- 
field pedigree. Sir Henry Norton was 
apparently no blood relation of his wife. 

At Somerset House, in the Will Register 
for 1652 (Bowyer, fol. 179), is a reference to 
the will of ‘Sir Gregorie Norton of the 
Parish of Pauls Covent Garden in the 
Countie of Middlesex Baronet.” The will 
itself is dated 12 March, 1651, and contains 
these words :—- 

* First whereas I have mortgaged my land in 
Penn in the Countie of Bucks to Robert Johnson 
of Lond on Esquire I leave the redemption thereof 
to my unnaturallie dysobedient sonne Henrie 
Norton.” 

The testator confirms settlement by deed of 
his other property, and expresses the wish 
to be buried in or near Richmond. He 
was buried in the Richmond Parish Church- 
yard on 26 March, 1652. The will was 
proved on 24 Sept., 1652, by Dame Martha 
Norton, the relict, who on 20 Oct., 1655, 
married Robert Gordon, Viscount Kenmure. 

This nobleman was born in November, 
1622, and succeeded to the peerage in 
October, 1643. It is said he suffered much 
on account of his loyalty to the King, and 
was excepted from Cromwell's “ Act of 
Grace,” 1654. He died at Greenlaw in 1663. 
His widow died about 1671, the will being 
proved in November of that year. Accord- 
ing to Robert Baillie, 


‘ = . . 
‘Kenmure cast himself away on a foolish mar- 


Yjiage which would accomplish the ruin of his 
amily.” 

The “disobedience” of Sir Gregory 
Norton’s son referred to above was most 
likely no more than his disapproval of his 
father’s extreme anti-Royalism, for, as we 
shall see later, Henry’s wife speaks of her 
husband’s abhorrence of the deeds per- 
petrated by the father, Sir Gregory. Suc- 
ceeding to his father’s baronetey and 
estate, Henry legally held these until the 
Restoration, when the post-mortem attainder 
of his father in 1660 deprived him of both 
alike. 

On 10 March, 1658, Sir Henry was enrolled 
in the Register of Gray’s Inn; and in January, 
1659, he was elected M.P. for Petersfield, 
Hants, in the Parliament of Richard Crom- 
well, but unseated by resolution of the 
House on 22 March of the same year. 

ALBERT A. BaARKAs. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPEL-HOUSE (11 S. ix. 489).—If R. A. H. 
will refer to road-books such as Kearsley’s 
‘Traveller's Entertaining Guide through 
Great Britain,’ 1801; Cary’s ‘ New Itine- 
rary, 5th ed., 1812; Paterson’s ‘ Roads,’ 
18th ed., by Edward Mogg, 1826, he will 
find that Chapel House, Oxfordshire, is, or 
was, between Enstone and Long Compton, 
being about ten miles north-west of Wood- 
stock, and about one mile north-east of 
Chipping Norton. . 

It was apparently a place where a good 
inn might be expected, seeing that it was 
where the road from Banbury entered that 
between Oxford and Stratford-on-Avon, 
which was part of the road from London to 
Shrewsbury. 

Kearsley (col. 133) says ‘‘a good inn,”’ but 
givesno name. Cary (col. 236) gives ‘‘ Shak- 
speare’s Head’; W. C. Oulton in his 
‘ Traveller's Guide,’ 1805, which is a gazet- 
teer, not a road-book, the same name, spelt 
‘“‘ Shakespeare.”” At Chapel House was a 
receiving-house for letters. 

Another name appears to have been 
‘“* Chapel house on the heath.”” See Gough's 
‘Camden’s Britannia ’ (1789), i. 294. 

‘* Chapel house before-mentioned was an antient 
chapel used by pilgrims: in later times it was 
converted into a public house, and by the industry 
of the present proprietor it has arisen to an inn 
of the better sort. In digging to enlarge it bodies 
were found in stone coffins ; in one a number of 
beads and a silver crucifix: three urns in a small 
vault like oven: many fragnients of stone mul- 
lions and painted glass. The cemetery is under 
the present high road.” —Jbid., p. 295. 

If we may assume that the said “‘ present 
proprietor,’ or some one like him, was in 
possession of the inn at Chapel House, 
called, perhaps, the “‘ Shakespeare’s Head,” 
in 1776, it is easy to account for Johnson's 
remarks on “ the felicity of England in its 
taverns and inns” (Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Samuel Johnson,’ ninth edition, 1822, ii. 
436, under date 21 March, 1776). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“ce 


The following is taken from Mr. H. A- 
Evans’s ‘ Highways and Byways in Oxford 
and the Cotswolds ’* (1905), pp. 382-3 :— 

“The direct road [from Chipping Norton] to 
Enstone and Oxford ascends to the right at the 
northern extremity of the main street, but in 
order to visit Great Tew we must go a few miles 
out of our way. Accordingly, we keep straight 
on by the Banbury road, and at the first cross 
roads we pass, a few yards on our right, all that 
is left of the once famous coaching inn at Chapel 
House. It had its gardens and its bowling green, 
and was well known to all frequenters of the road 
as one of the pleasantest houses of entertainment 
in the Midlands. But in the ‘forties, when the 
coaches came to an end, Chapel House, like many 
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another cheerful wayside hostelry, found its 
occupation gone; what was left standing of the 
house was turned into labourers’ cottages, and 
the extensive stabling devoted to farm purposes. 
Its isolated, desolate situation must have made 
it doubly welcome to the hali-frozen outside 
passenger, whose twenty-mile drive over the 
North Oxfordshire downs enabled him to regard 
the blazing fire and good old English cheer which 
awaited him with feelings which may well be 
envied by the modern occupant of an artificially 
heated railway carriage.” 

‘* As for the chapel, which gave the place its 
name, it belonged to the Priory of Cold Norton 
....and was intended for the use of the laity ; 
the site of the Priory is marked by the Priory 
Farm, half-a-mile to the east; while a further 
relic of the foundation is to be found in the Priory 
mill, more than a mile to the north. This Priory 
of Augustinian canons was founded in the twelfth 
century by William Fitzalan, lord of Chipping 
Norton, ‘ to the honour of God, St. Mary, St. John 
the Evangelist,and St. Giles.’ After the death of 
the last Prior, in 1496, the foundation died out, 
and its estates were bestowed by Henry VII. on 
the Convent of St. Stephen at Westminster. 
From this house they were soon after purchased 
by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and given 
by him to his new foundation of Brasenose Col- 
lege, in whose possession they still remain.” 


A. R. BAy.Lry. 


Chapel House is 72? miles from Marble 
Arch,almost midway between Woodstock and 
Shipston. In the 1824 edition of Paterson’s 
‘Roads’ the name of the inn there is given 
as ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Head.’’ Modern maps 
mark an inn at the cross-roads, but, though 
I have ridden past it many times, I cannot 
now say that I remember it. 

C, B. WHEELER. 


Chapel House is near Chipping Norton 
and the inn mentioned was probably an old 
coaching house called “‘ The Silent Woman,” 
now converted into several cottages. Chapel 
House will be found on the Oxfordshire 
Ordnance Survey Map. Wm. JAGGARD. 

fA. C. C., Mr. Wit~ttAM MERCER, and Mr. 
Wo. H. PEEtT also thanked for replies.] 


Trppoo SAHIB’S Stick (11 S. ix. 408, 477). 
—A_ stick formerly belonging to Tippoo 
Sahib is in the possession of some members 
of my family in Hampshire. It is built up 
of alternate lengths of ivory and ebony, and 
has a crutch handle consisting of an ivory 
tusk about 5in. long. It was given to 
my great-grandfather, Rear-Admiral Henry 
Stuart, R.N., by his uncle, Lieut.-General 
James Stuart, who commanded the Bombay 
army at the siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam in May, 1799. This officer was 
formerly in the Seaforth Highlanders, of 
which regiment he became Colonel-in-Chief. 





He was also Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army. 

I believe this stick has no inscription on 
it, and, as far as I know, it has never been 
exhibited. Evan W. H. FYErs. 

Wellington Club, 8.W. 


‘* BLIZARD ”’ AS A SURNAME (11 S. ix. 290, 
396, 437, 456).—The name of Blezard is 
also found in Westmorland; the author of 
‘Original Westmorland Songs’ was T. 
Blezard, who resided near Windermere 
about 1858. The above work, of which I 
have seen only part i., related chiefly to scenes 
and incidents in the districts of Kendal and 
Windermere, and contained notes and a 
glossary of the local words to be found in 
the songs. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





While the owners of this name are not 
numerous, they are fairly well distributed 
over the North American continent. Here 
are a few of the cities where they are to be 
found :—- 

Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Camden, Columbus, Dayton, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Montreal, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), 
Richmond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, 
Scranton, Seattle, Spokane, Toledo, Toronto, 
Washington. JOHN E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 

Misstonary Suip Durr (ll S. ix. 410, 
457, 512).—The following may be more acces- 
sible works on the above subject: Cousins, 
‘The Story of the South Seas’; Stead, 
‘Captain James Wilson’; Horne, ‘ Story 
of the London Missionary Society.’ I have 
obtained these references from a little book 
lately published by the 8.P.G. entitled ‘ Yarns 
of the South Sea Pioneers,’ pp. 13-20. 

W. R. B. PRIpEAUX. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN (1] S. ix. 490).— 
Mr. Strahan, the publisher, was born about 
1830, and is, I believe, still living. He had 
no connexion with the Moxon _ business, 
although he succeeded that firm as the 
publisher of Tennyson’s works. Mr. Strahan 
gave some account of his career, under the 
title of ‘ Twenty Years of a Publisher’s Life,’ 
in a magazine entitled The Day of Rest, 
published by himself during 1881. It was 
announced in 1882 as to appear in volume 
form by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, but it 
was never issued. See also ‘A _ Great 
Publisher from the North of Scotland’ 
(Alexander Strahan), Inverness Courier, 29 
Dec., 1903, and an article by Mr. Strahan on 
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Charles Knight in Good Words, September, 
1867. In ‘The Recollections of Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo,’ 1910, will be found some 
interesting details of the career of Mr. 
Strahan, who was for some time a prominent 
figure in the literary and publishing world. 
Wo. H. PEET. 


Henry Haske (11 S. ix. 449).—Abraham 
Newland, after holding office as Chief 
‘Cashier of the Bank of England for nearly 
thirty years, died 21 Nov., 1807, and an 
official notice was issued that on and after 
1 Jan., 1808, Bank of England notes 
would be made payable to ‘“ Henry Hase 
or bearer.” The phrase ‘To the tune of 
Henry Hase” would to-day be “To the 
tune of a fiver.” 

[t may be worth recording that during 
the tenure of office by a later Cashier the 
notes were known by the more poetical 
name of ‘‘ the Promise of May.” 

J. H. K. 
[J. F. also thanked for reply.] 


THE “FLasH” oF THE ROYAL WELSH 
FusInIeRs (11 8. ix. 488).—Accordiny to 
the ‘Records and Badges of Every Regi- 
ment and Corps in the British Army,’ by 
Chichester and Burges-Short, published by 
William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., in 1895, 
officers and sergeants of this regiment are 
distinguished by wearing ‘the flash,” a 
bow of broad black silk ribbon with long 
ends, attached to the back of the tunic- 
collar. No authentic explanation of the 
origin of the flash has appeared, and the 
official returns throw no light upon the 
subject. In an inspection report of 1786 it 
is noted that “the officers of this regiment 
wear the hair turned up behind.” This 
method of having the hair fastened up with 
a bow or flash was then or later the “ grena- 
dier fashion” of wearing it. Probably the 
flash was retained to commemorate some 
such distinctive method of dressing the 
hair in use in the regiment in the days of 
queues and hair powder. The regiment 
was founded in 1689 from some thirteen 
separate companies raised in 1686. 

There are two separate histories of the 
regiment :— 

(a) The Historical Record of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 1689-1850. 
Published by Parker in 1850. 

(6) Historical Record of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. By Major Rowland Broughton-Main- 
waring, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Illustrated. 
London, Hatchards, 1889. 

G. Yarrow Barpock, Major. 

South Hackney, N.E. 


23rd or 
Illustrated. 





| kilns alluded to existed in 





For the ornament consisting of three 
short pieces of black velvet ribbon sewn to 
the collar of a full-dress tunic, and hanging 
down the back, supposed to be the remains 
of the bow which fastened the ‘‘ queue,” 
and now worn only by the officers of the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, see 8 8. vii. 311 
(20 April, 1895). From 1700 onwards the 
word was used as slang for a periwig or 
peruke, and is derived from the verb “to 
flash,” itself apparently of onomatopeeic 
origin. A. R. BAYLEY. 


** AMONG THE BLIND THE ONE-EYED MAN 
IS KING” (11 S. ix. 369, 412, 477).—As to 
the mention of Erasmus at the second refer- 
ence, I may, perhaps, point out that in 
‘ Adagia, id est Proverbiorum, Parcemiarum 
...-Collectio,’ the proverb “Inter czcos 
regnat strabus’”’ is among those under the 
heading ‘ Excellentia et Inzqualitas,’ which 
is a subdivision of ‘ Dignitas, et Excel- 
lentia, et Inzequalitas’: in the edition of 
1599, col. 479; in that of 1670, p. 188. 

Perhaps the order of the proverbs col- 
lected by Michael Apostolios has not always 
been the same. In my copy, printed by 
the Elseviers in 1653, the proverb, Ev tots 
roros TupAdv Adpwv PBacrre’ea, is to be 
found at Cent. VIII. Prov. 31. The Latin 
equivalent in the opposite column is: 
‘“Czecorum in patria luscus rex imperat 
omnis.”” In a note, p. 310, yAduev appears 
as an alternative for Ndpov. The note gives 
ev tuprAdv wore T'Aapvpos Baorrever, of 
which the full reference is to be found in 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. yAapupos, ** Proverb. 
ap. Schol. Il. 24. 192.” 

RosertT PIeERPOINT. 


* CorvicER ” (11 S. ix. 308, 395, 477).— 
At the time the parish registers began, this 
name had almost become obsolete. 

On the Preston (Lanes) Guild Roll for 1415 
there were no fewer than eight tradesmen 
described as ‘“‘ corvisers.” They were ad- 
mitted by the payment of fines, as their 
fathers were not on the earlier Guild Rolls. 
In 1562 there were seven of this trade ad- 
mitted, but they are all described as “ shce- 
makers.” Henry FIisHwick. 


Booxs ON CHELSEA (11 S. ix. 479).—The 
1908 in a poor 


| street between Fulham Road and: the river. 


There is no question of the More faraily 
group being “lost”: it is in the possession 
of a descendant, and is highly prized. 

LONDONER. 
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Str JAcoB ADOLPHUS (11 S. ix. 268, 397). 
—He was appointed a Hospital Mate in the 
Army by warrant dated 2 Oct., 1795. In 
May, 1797, he became Lieutenant and 
Surgeon of the New Romney Fencible 
Cavalry, with which regiment he served 
during the rebellion in Ireland, until the 
corps was reduced in 1800. He then 
reverted to his employment as Hospital 
Mate until he obtained a commission as 
Assistant Surgeon of the 60th Foot, 10 Oct., 
1802. He passed through the grades of 
Regimental Surgeon, Staff Surgeon, and 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and became 
Inspector of Hospitals, by brevet, 27 May, 
1825. On his retirement on half-pay in 
November, 1827, he was promoted to the 
permanent grade ot Inspector of Hospitals. 
He took part in the Walcheren Expedition, 
but his service abroad was principally in the 
West Indies. There he appears to have 
passed his early years, having served his 
apprenticeship to a medical practitioner in 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. On 19 Nov., 1816, 
the degree of M.D. was conferred on him by 
Mar.schal! College and University of Aber- 
deen. 

A son, Edwin Adolphus, M.D. Edin. 1838 
(bora 5 March, 1817), was an officer in the 
Medical Service of the Army from 1839 to 
1849. W. Jounston, Col. 

Newton Dee, Murtle. Aberdeen. 


“"TITMARSH IN AN ALLEGED POEM BY 
TENNYSON (11 S. ix. 487).—This bird is, I 
believe, a titmouse (Parus)—most probably 
P. palustris. It figures in the Index of 
Swainson’s ‘Provincial Names and Folk- 
Lore of British Birds,’ and lures you to 
p. 33, but Is not to be found when you get 
there. St. SwITHIn. 


The latest authority (Mr. H. Kirke Swann: 
in his ‘A Dictionary of Engiish and Folk 
Names of British Birds,’ 1913) does not 
include the word “ titmarsh.”’ 

It may be that the marsh tit is intended ; 
if so, the British species is now termed 
Parus palustris dresseri, Stejn. The British 
willow-tit, P.  atricapillus kleinschmidti, 
Hellm., end the Northern  willow-tit, 
P. atricapillus borealis, Selys., have often 
been confounded with the British marsh 
tit (“A Hand-List of British Birds,’ by 
Ernst Hartert, F. C. R. Jourdain, N. F. 
Ticehurst, and H. F. Witherby, 1912). 

If in the poem the word ‘“ titmouse ” 
had been used, it would not have affected 
the scansion, and would have retained the 
form employed by the older authors 








—MacGillivray and Yarrell having set the 
fashion of abbreviating it to “tit.” 

The term ‘ blackeap ” for this species is 
to be deprecated, as this is the recognized 
shortened name of the blackcap warbler, 
Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla, Linn. 

Hucu 8. GLADSTONE. 


NELL Gwyn: Rosr Gwyn (11 §. ix. 410). 
—Mr. Cecil Chesterton probably derived his 
information from the notes to Mr. Gordon 
Goodwin’s admirable edition of Peter Cun- 
ningham’s ‘ Story of Nell Gwyn’ (see p. 215). 
It would appear that in December, 1663, 
“Rose Gwynn ”’ was imprisoned in Newgate 
for robbery, but she possessed influence 
enough to gain a reprieve before judgment 
at the Old Bailey, and she was visited in 
prison by the King’s favourite, Thomas 
Killigrew, and by Browne, the Duke of 
York’s cupbearer. On 30 Dec. she obtained 
her discharge, having pleaded that her 
father had lost all he had in the service of 
the late King (‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom.,’ 
1663-4, pp. 390, 393). The probabilities 
point to this Rose being Nell Gwyn’s sister 
of that name. 

Rose Gwyn’s first husband is stated to 
have been John Cassells, who apparently 
flourished as a highway ‘‘captain”’ for a 
time, and died in 1675, leaving his widow 
penniless. Charles IT. gave her a pension 
of 2001. a year on the Irish establishment, 
which she enjoyed until the accession of 
William and Mary. Subsequently she mar- 
ried a person named Forster, and received a 
legacy of 2001. from her sister Nell in the 
first codicil of the latter’s will, and a further 
sum of 2001. in the second codicil. Her 
husband was bequeathed ‘‘a ring of the 
value of forty pounds or forty pounds to 
buy him a ring.” Nothing further seems to 
be known of her. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


JOHN SWINFEN (11 8. ix. 307, 375, 438).— 
The following additional particulars may be 
found useful. John Swinfen was M.P. for 
Stafford, not Tamworth, in the Long Parlia- 
ment, from 30 Oct., 1645, until secluded in 
‘* Pride’s Purge” in December, 1648. He 
was eldest son of Richard Swinfen of Swinfen, 
co. Stafford, by Joan, daughter of George 
Curitall, gent. He was born 19 March, 
1612/13, bapt. at Welford 28 March; suc- 
ceeded his father 10 May, 1659; married, 
26 July, 1632, Anne, daughter of Mr. John 
Brandreth ; and died 29 March, buried 13 
April, 1694, at Welford, having survived all 
his sons. His wife was buried at Welford 
29 April, 1690. Their only daughter and 
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heiress, Mary, married John Ferris. John 
Swinfen represented Tamworth in Richard 
Cromwell’s Parliament, 1659, and after the 
Restoration sat for Stafford (1660), Tam- 
worth again (1661-79, March-July, 1679, 
and 1681), and Beeralston (1690, till his 
death). W. D. PINK. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


“THE Broap Arrow ”’ (118. ix. 481).—For 
what they may be worth, I have extracted 
the following from the ‘History of the 
Worshipful Company of Pewterers of Lon- 
don,’ by C. Welch, F.S.A. :— 

1474-5. ‘*‘ Itm. delu’yd a ponchon of yrn (iron) 
wt ye brode arowe hede fore the forfet marke.” 
In an inventory of goods belonging to the 
Pewterers’ Company :— 

1489-90. ‘‘ It. a punchon of Iron wt abrode 
arowe hede grauyn therein.” 

1564-5. ‘“‘ Itm. pd. for a hammer & achesell & 
mending the Brode Arowhedd to saye the Tynne. 
lijs. iiijd.” 

Although the above references in no way 
refer to the broad arrow as the “ King’s 
mark,” it is at this early date evidently one 
used under authority, and is first spoken of 
in 1474 as the ‘“ forfet ’’ mark, wherewith, 
it is supposed, all wares of inferior metal 
or workmanship were branded, and_ ulti- 
mately forfeited by the maker and melted 
down. Secondly, in 1564 it is mentioned 
as the mark used for assaying the tin, and 
more directly implies under royal authority 
than when it was used as a company mark 
for confiscated wares. 

Howarp H. Correrett, F.R.Hist.S. 

Foden Road, Walsall. 


** BLANDANDERED”” (11 S. ix. 487).— 
In Kipling’s story ‘ With the Main Guard ’ 
(see ‘Soldiers Three’) the Irishman Mul- 
vaney, a splendid soldier ruined by the 
habit of drinking, helps his comrades 
through a night of terrible heat in India 
by his wonderful gift of story-telling. On 
being complimented upon what he has done, 
“he looked at me wearily; his eyes were sunk 
in his head, and his face was drawn and white. 
‘Eyah,’ said he, ‘I’ve blandandhered thim 
through the night somehow, but can thim that 
helps others help thimselves ? Answer me that, 


Sorr!’ 
Cc. L. 8S. 


LOMBARD STREET BANKERS: SiR STEPHEN 
EvANceE (11 S. ix. 230, 272, 298, 373, 453, 
494).—The Calendars of Treasury Papers 
and of State Papers, William and Mary, 
contain a number of entries in reference to 
Sir Stephen Evance—or Evans, as the name 
is more frequently spelt in these volumes. 





In 1694 Sir John Somers, writing to the 
King, states: ‘‘ Sir Stephen Evans and Sir 
John Foche are very considerable men in 
the City, and very useful to you upon all 
occasions of loans.”” Evance was one of 
the Commissioners of Excise, and was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to 
the Lieutenancy of the City of London in 
1694. He was concerned with army clothing 
contracts, was first Governor of the Hollow 
Sword-Blade Company, and connected with 
other chartered companies. It appears that 
he was born in New England, probably of 
Welsh parentage. Evance is still the pro- 
nunciation of Evans in, at any rate, some 
parts of Wales. Ruys JENKINS. 


Rev. Ricwarp Scort (11 §. ix. 430, 498). 
—tThere is, it is true, some probability that 
the Dublin graduate mentioned by Mr. 
HiPWeELy in his kind reply was identical 
with the Rev. Richard Scott, M.A., who 
came from Fakenham to King’s Lynn in 
1797, but positive testimony to that effect 
has not hitherto been forthcoming. 

A few additional clues may, perhaps, 
enable some of your readers to clear the 
matter up one way or another. The 
Richard Scott, aged 20, who entered Dublin 
University as a Sizar on 16 June, 1778, was 
the son of a farmer in co. Clare ; he had been 
educated previously by a Mr. Numan (Dublin 
University Matriculation Books). 

R. 8S. H. 


Peterborough. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE PROVIDENCE: 
Capt. BuiicH (11 S. ix. 489).—In the June 
catalogue of second-hand books on sale by 
R. Hall of Tunbridge Wells occurs the 
following :— 

* Bligh (Lt. W.) Voyage to the South Sea for 
the purpose of Conveying the Bread-Fruit Tree 
to the West Indies in H.M.S. the Bounty, 
including account of the Mutiny and subsequent 
voyage—plate and charts, 4to, Ist ed., 1792.” 
Possibly this may be the book to which 
Mr. Tew refers. A copy is in the London 
Library. A. CoLttiInewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Dipo’s PuRCHASE OF LAND (11 S. ix. 47, 
353, 474,).—See ‘ Die Historie von einer Frau 
genannt Melusine ’ in ‘Deutsche Volks- 
buecher,’ Langewiesche, 1912, p. 378. This 
is a reprint of the 1456 German version, by 
Tuering von Ruggeltingen, of a contem- 
porary French version of the Latin of 
Jean d’Arras. There is a curious woodcut 
illustrating the measuring of the land. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 
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“Tona” (11 8S. ix. 490).—In the Gaelic 
language at the present day it is called “I” 


(pronounced as e in English), which simply [F irst Cataract on the Nile. 


form |} 


‘island,’ but the ancient 
ninth 


used by Adamnan, the 


means 
** Toua,”’ 





| Apollinopolis Magna. 


Errov (11 8. ix. 470).—Perhaps Edfti is 
|meant, which lies between Luxor and the 
The Greek name 
of one of the nomes of Upper Egypt was 
Ptolemy IV., Philo- 


Abbot of Iona, who died in the year 703, | pator (B.C. 222), founded a temple there. 
} 


is still occasionally employed. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


*Toua’’ is a genuine form, ordinarily 
used by Adamnan in mentioning Ioua 
insula, the island of Hy, an adjective with 
a fem. termination derived from a root-form 
Tou. But in his second preface he says 
that Columba was homonymous with Iona 
(Jonah) the prophet, whose name in Hebrew 
signifies ‘‘ dove.’ This explanation, coupled 
with the connexion between Columba and 
his island, led to the erroneous form “‘ Iona,” 
and the conversion of an adjective into a 
place-name. J. T. F. 

Durham. 

Oxtp Etontans (11 S. ix. 489).—(11) 
Robert Shapland Carew, admitted 5 July, 
1765, left 1767, was only son of Shapland C. 
of Castle Boro, co. Wextord, by Dorothy, dau. 
and coheir of Isaac Dobson. He was M.P. 
for Waterford, 1776-1800, and co. Wexford, 
1806-7. He married Anne, dau. and heir 
of the Rev. Richard Pigott, D.D., of Dysart, 
Queen’s Co., in May, 1783, and was father 
ot a son of the same name, who was created 
Baron Carew. He died 29 March, 1829. 

R. M. GiLencross. 

Makshufa, Harefield Road, Uxbridge. 


r 





Danish Lyrics (11 8. ix. 489).—The most 
prominent lyrical poets of Scandinavia of 
recent or contemporary date are Holger 
Drachmann, Viggo Stuckenberg, J. Aakjeer, 
and Valdemar Roérdam, in Denmark; O. 
Levertin, Gustav Froding, Pelle Molin, and 
V. v. Heidenstam. in Sweden; and H. 
Wildenvey and Olaf Bull in Norway. Stuck- 
enberg, Leverti’, and Fréding are dead. 

W. R. Prior. 

National Liberal Club. 


Privy COUNCILLORS (11 S. ix. 449, 490).— 
Mr. A. |.. HUMPHREYS at the latter reference 
is in error in his statement that “‘ a Privy 
Councillor must be a natural-born subject of 
Great Britain.”” A notable exception was 
Max Miiller, who was appointed as a “‘ natural- 
ized British subject.” I saw him in his 

robes after the honour was bestowed on him, 
nee he was justly proud of the distinction. 
His wish that we should meet again in 
I"lorence was, I painfully recall, his last 
adieu to me on that occasion. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 





A. R. Bay Ley. 


The engraving evidently represents the 
famous temple at Edfu, on the left bank of 
the Nile, in Upper Egypt. Edfu is the 
’ArédXAwvos ods Or AToAAWvos TALS pEYaAR 
of the Greeks, and the Apollinis of Pliny, 
‘Nat. Hist.,’ 5, 9 (11), 60. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

{Several other correspondents take what 
seems certainly the right view—that ‘‘ Elfou ”’ is 
simply a misprint.] 


West Inp1ian Faminies (11 8. ix. 489).— 
See ‘Sketch Pedigrees of some of the Early 
Settlers in Jamaica,’ by Noél B. Livingston 
(Kingston, Educational Supply Co., 1909, 
8vo, pp. 139, iv.). A wealth of material, 
admirably indexed, will be found in the 
Slave Compensation Papers, made available 
for public examination at the Record Office 
in March, 1913. They comprise 1,847 
volumes, and are catalogued under T. 71. 

J. M. Buiioca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


RAWDON Famity (11 S. ix. 428, 475).—In 
Wilson and Spence’s ‘ History of York,’ 1788, 
vol. ii. p. 433, will be found the following 
monumental inscriptions in the church of 
St. Crux (Holy Cross), York, concerning 
some members of the above family :— 

‘*Laurence Rawdon, late of this city, Alderman, 
who departed this life in the 58t» year of his age, 
July 5t, 1626 

‘* Margery, his wife, by whom he had three sons 
and two daughters, Roger, Robert, Marmaduke, 
Elizabeth, and Mary. She deceased on the 17% 
April, 1644; Also the body of Elizabeth, her grand- 
child, daughter ot Sir Roger Jacques, Knt., who 
deceased in the 20t year of (her) age, Oct. 20th, 

| 

T: omas Rawdon was Sheriff of York in 
1615; Christopher Rawdon was Sheriff in 
1739. In 1628 Sir Roger Jacques, mer- 
chant, served the office of Sheriff, and in 
1639 he was Lord Mayor. 

Wma. NorMAN. 


The Rev. Rawdon Hautenville, a Devon- 
shire clergyman who died some years ago 
in London, I believe, claimed some connexion 
with this family. Burke, who gives Lord 
Moira’s pedigree, says nothing of any 
descendants. Is the peerage extinct or 
dormant ? ENQUIRER. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Shaftesbury’s 
Benjamin Rand. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THE present volume brings us a real contribution 
to the available literature of the early eighteenth 
century. It comprises four treatises on art and 
manners—or rather three treatises and the 
material for a fourth—the work of the last year 
of Shaftesbury’s life, which was spent, for the 
sake of his declining health, at Naples. Of these 
treatises the first, the ‘ Letter concerning Design,’ 
was printed for the first time in the fifth edition 
of the author’s best-known book, the ‘ Cha- 
racteristics ’; and the second,‘ The Judgment of 
Hercules,’ was published in French in the Journal 
des Scavans for November, 1712, appearing in 
English form separately in 1713, and in the second 
edition of the ‘ Characteristics’ in 1714. The 
fourth treatise, ‘ Plastics ’—inchoate, but none the 
less clear as to intent, and of wider range than the 
others—is published here for the first time, as 
are also the notes of the design for grouping the 
four together as a single work under the title of 
‘Second Characters.’ 

Dr. Rand, who has already done important 
work in vegard to Shaftesbury, gives a sufficient 
Introduction. Shaftesbury’s name—onthe whole 
a deservedly high one—gains by this addition 
to his achievement. ‘The Judgment of Her- 
cules ’ may strike the modern reader as enunciat- 
ing rather obvious principles in regard to unity 
and propriety in the treatment of an historical 
scene in painting ; these principles did not, how- 
ever, appear so self-evident to Shaftesbury’s 
contemporaries, and, even now, if used as a test 
in criticizing the new or newly approved work 
which occupies attention at the present day, 
might prove to be not so much ignored of set 
purpose as neglected. The beginning of the essay, 
with its distinction of the possible ‘‘ moments ”’ 
for the artist’s portrayal, remains admirable and 
suggestive. 

The ‘ Letter’ on design is virtually a confession 
of faith in the soundness of esthetic perception 
and judgment in the people at large—remarkable 
as coming from a man of Shaftesbury’s position, 
whom ill-health, too—excluding him from public 
work—might have been expected to render some- 
what narrowly fastidious in his estimate of the 
average. Moreover, he has the insight to perceive 
the dependence of a people’s soundness in art 
upon their civic rectitude and wisdom. 

Shaftesbury’s translation of the ‘ Tablet of 
Cebes ’ is given in the third place—in lieu of the 
*‘ Appendix concerning the Emblem of Cebes,’ 
which remained unexecuted at his death. This 
enables the student to acquaint himself with an 
allegory which, in Shaftesbury’s view, offered 
considerable opportunity for what we may call 
“creative comment,” as well as here and there 
a pithy, suggestive counsel, though it cannot 
be pretended that, in itself, it is anything but a 
dull and frigid scheme for an interpretation of 
human life. 

From ‘ Plastics, an Epistolary Excursion on 
the Original Progress and Power of Designatory 
Art,’ it is tempting to draw matter for discussion 
at ‘almost every page. 


‘Second Characters.’ Edited by 
(Cambridge University Press, 








on the “five parts in painting,’’ which includes 
some penetrating remarks on affectation; and 
the sixteenth section, where the functions of the 
“machine”? are set forth. ‘‘ Deus  intersit. 
Always necessary,” says Shaftesbury, “in the 
high heroic,” and he goes on to contrast the 
poverty (pictorially) of common history, where 
no ‘* machine ”’ is introducible, with the scenes in 
which the Christian ‘‘ machine” appropriately 
enters, to the advantage of the latter, though 
these in their turn must, he thinks, yield to 
scenes in which the _ ancient mythological 
“machine ’’ may with truthfulness be employed, 
because Christian scenes are almost exclusively 
martyrdoms or other “ invenuste subjects.” We 
may notice that he says Domenichino’s ‘St. 
Jerome’ is the best picture in the world, and that, 
criticizing Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ he bids us 
observe how “the false double piece (viz., the 
part above) serves, however, as the machine 
part with infinite advantage.” 

As he says himself in the notes on the Idea of 
the Book, Shaftesbury’s design was to convey, 
through the medium of criticism of art, a subtler 
and more profound criticism of human life, 
capacity, and morality. In this he has been 
followed by many writers from Lessing onwards ; 
but, familiar as the line of thought is nowadays 
to the shallowest tyro who can dawdle over 
Ruskin, it strikes one here as new and original— 
taking one back, perhaps, to Plato more dis- 
tinctly than to any one else—if for nothing else, 
yet for the particular tone of its ethic. 

The formlessness of the most important part 
of the book, and that which will be new to students, 
shows itself, very suggestively, as something of a 
positive advantage. 


Comment and Criticism : a Cambridge Quarterly 
Paper for the Discussion of Current Religious and 
Theological Questions. (Longmans, 

Tuts number (Vol. II. No. 1, May), appears in a 

new form, the object of which is to render the 

preservation of copies practicable. It contains an 
article on the exact import of the historicity of the 

Gospel, entitled ‘Under Pontius Pilate,’ by Prof. 

Burkitt ; aplea for the reconstruction of English 

Ecclesiastical Courts, from the pen of Mr. Leslie: 

an appreciation and criticism by Mr. H. L. Pass of 

Mr. Knox’s recent book *‘ Some Loose Stones’; and 

a suggestive paper by Mr. W. Spens on current 

controversy, as delivered in the recent pamphlets 

by Dr. Bethune-Baker, Dr. Sanday, and Bishop 
ore. 


Mr. E. T. Jaques, who is a solicitor of the. 
Supreme Court, has made an interesting contribution. 
to Dickens literature by giving, under the title of 
Charles Dickens in Chancery, an account of Dickens’s 
proceedings in respect of the ‘Christmas Carol,’ to. 
which he has added some gossip in relation to the 
old Law Courts at Westminster. Messrs. Long- 
mans are the publishers, and the price is one 
shilling net. Mr. Jaques is better known to'our. 
readers as ‘‘ Christian Tearle,’’ the author of ‘ The 
— from Chicago’ and ‘ The Gardens of Gray’s 

nn.’ 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack send The Social Guide 
for the present year, edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams 
and Miss Edith A. Browne. The ‘Guide’ includes 


We will allow ourselves | the Indian seasons, Egypt, and Continental resorts. . 


only to mention as examples the fourteenth section, ' The price is half-a-crown net. 
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The Cornhill Magazine begins with the first 
chapters of a novel entitled ‘Two Sinners,’ by 
Mrs. Ritchie. It starts out pretty well. The poem 
“A True Dream,’ from the unpublished remains of 
Mrs. Browning's early work, is several degrees 
better as poetry than the relics hitherto exhumed. 
Mr. A.C. Benson has some graceful commonplaces 
about old buildings in a paper called ‘The Beauty 
of Age,’ and Julia Cartwright contributes one of 
her pleasant studies of the Italian Renaissance in 
‘Cardinal Bembo and his Villa.’ Mr. Stephen 
Paget in the first instalment of a series called 
‘The New Parents’ Assistant’ makes several sound 
and shrewd remarks which, however, are nearly 
lost in a mass of quasi-humorous illustration and 
paradox, which for some reason or other remains 
rather unconvincing. Of Mr. Bradby’s three essays 
under the common title ‘ By the Wayside,’ the third, 
‘White, Black, and Grey,’ is decidedly the best. 
For good tales—and several are really good—the 
reader will turn to the Marchesa Peruzzi de’ 
Medici’s description of her life in the house of her 
father, the sculptor Julian Story, at Rome, where 
Hans Andersen and Robert Browning both figure ; 
and also to Sir Henry Lucy’s wonted ‘ Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness.’ ‘The Illustrious Garrison,’ 
by Lieut.-Col. MacMunn, gives in a sufficiently 
telling way the story of Sale’s Brigade at Jellalabad ; 
and there is a short story, ‘Pride of Service,’ by 
Mr. Boyd Cable, of which the stuff, and also the 
descriptive treatment, are excellent; indeed, it 
wauts only firmer, less amateurish handling of the 
characters at the climax to give it a claim to quite 
outstanding praise. Just a year ago we commented 
svmpathetically on an excellent article by Mr. 
Hesketh Frichard about the Grey Seals of Haskeir. 
We congratulate both him and the editor of The 
Cornhill upon the effect of that article, which, 
through the intermediation of Mr. Charles Lyell. 
M P.. * stung the Legislature into legislating,’”’ and 
has brought to pass the Grey Seals (Protection) 
Bill. This has now gone through its third reading 
in the House of Lords, and provides a close season 
for grey seals from 1 October to 15 December. 


THE July number of The Nineteenth Century is 
one of the best of recent years. The Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet has an article, important for its literary as 
well as for its social information, on the question 
‘€ Does the Church play any Active Part in France?’ 
The situation, as he depicts it, is of unique interest. 
The history of religion may often be shown by the 
historian to repeat itself. The position of the 
Church in France to-day would seem to be in all 
literalness unprecedented. Miss Edith Sichel gives 
us an attractive account of the late Emily Lawless ; 
and Mr. Darrell Figgis draws from the volumes 
recently given to the world by Mrs. Parnell a por- 
trait of Charles Stewart Parnell, which certainly 
explains his peculiar effectiveness, as the descrip- 
tions of him prior to the publication of this new 
life do not. One of the most charming papers 
in the number—and of a type to please, we think, 
many of our readers—is Mrs. Stirling’s ‘A Georgian 
Scrap-book,’ this being a book of extracts compiled 
by Diana Bosville, daughter of one Yorkshire 
squire and wife of another, and a friend of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s. Diana had a discerning 
eye in the matter of excerpts, and a brisk sense of 
humour, and the matter here selected out from 
her selections is most of it eminently worth while. 
Miss Arabella Kenealy contributes a lengthy and 





fascinating answer — in the affirmative — to the 
query ‘Is Man an Electrical Organism?’ stating, 
with considerable ingenuity and force, speculations 
which seem everywhere in the air about us just 
now. Miss Gertrude Kingston is a trenchant critic 
of the last three generations : her opinions seem to 
have been formed almost too exclusively from what 
she has observed in one stratum of society, and in, 
perhaps, only some of the circles even of this. Her 
warning note about the schoolboys of the present 
generation certainly deserves attention. 


In the July Fortnightly Count Ilya Tolstoy 
continues his reminiscences of his father, the 
naive and homely record still of early childhood, 
with nothing in it unparalleled, but fairly interest- 
ing as to the details given. There is an account of the 
family sayings which became, within the family, 
proverbial, and this suggests that it would be 
interesting to have a collection of these started, no - 
matter from what family, so they were properly 
authenticated and genuine. Mr. Gilbert Cole- 
ridge contributes a charming paper on Sir Thomas 
Browne, a personage whom it never seems weari- 
some repeatedly te contemplate. Prof. Gaston 
Sévrette interprets to us M. Jean Richepin’s 
interpretation of Shakespeare—correcting parts of 
it where he deems it needs correction, as, for 
example, in the matter of Desdemona’s character, 
whom M. Richepin, perversely we also think, 
will have to be “curious, super-subtle,’ ‘an 
intellectuelle.”” Mr. J. F. Macdonald admires Mr. 
Zangwill’s play ‘Plaster Saints,’ and gives his 
reasons for doing so in a skilful analysis. Mr. 
William Archer’s ‘Manners in India,’ and Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s ‘Oxford Liberalism and Dogma,’ 
are perhaps not so far beyond the scope of ‘N. & Q.’ 
that we must forbear to mention them, being as 
they are very well worth consideration. The 
remaining papers are on national and interna- 
tional political questions, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to baad the second com. 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

W. H. P,—Forwarded. 

Mr. L. Stantey Jast (‘Sundial Motto ”).— 
Ecclesiastes iti. 15. 

L. V. desires to thank the correspondents who 
have sent him replies 7 ‘* Wildgoose.” 


Masor CuTHBERTSON and Mr. R. M. Hoce.— 
“Inveni_ portum” has been discussed at 6 S. i. 494; 
ii. 136, 409; iv. 76; 7S. ix. 168, 237; and 9 8. ii. 








